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nine undelinquents as to chronological and mental age, social status, and schooling.
These subjects were given the word list, and by means of laboratory apparatus the
involuntary muscular movements which accompanied the verbal responses were also
secured. (The assumption was made, following Luria, 1932, that involuntary motor
reactions exemplify any emotional blocking which may accompany the verbal as-
sociations.) He found a-biscrial correlation of .645 between the test results and the
fact of delinquency. Second, he discovered that his sample of delinquents produced
a bimodal distribution, one group having distinctive mental conflicts, the other
suffering no such emotional disturbances but resembling in these matters the reac-
tions of the normal, nondeliquent controls.
Though the results of this test are based on a small sample, Houtchens
has given us some objective evidence for the contention made above that
many delinquents must by all ordinary measures of personality disturbance
be considered perfectly normal and well adjusted while others may well
represent psychologically maladjusted children. In getting at the etiology
of their misconduct and in making plans for their treatment we must take
into account these divergences in emotional adjustment.
Other attempts to uncover motivations and accompanying traits and
attitudes have been made by the use of case records and interview materials
which could be put into simple numerical form but which do not permit
statistical analysis of the usual sort.
Tjaden (1923) studied twenty-six delinquent boys with I.Q.'s ranging from 109 to
135 by means of intensive interviews. He concluded that intelligence as such had
little or no direct causative influence in inducing misconduct, although it was
obviously an asset in such crimes as forgery. In no case did he find any single factor
responsible, but he listed as the most significant components bad companionship,
interest in sex, sense of inferiority, lack of parental love, other disturbances over
family'affairs, and introversion. Not that all these items appeared in every case, of
course, but they did occur in varied combinations.
M. S. Brill (1927), using the case records of forty delinquents, half of them with
I.Q.'s below 90, the other half above no, attempted to discover the motivations for
their misconduct. While her sample was small, she found the following factors im-
portant: Misgrading in school influenced poor, adjustment there; physical restlessness
was also an item of importance in school. Stealing, in 25 per cent of the cases, arose
directly out of the desire for the thing taken. Fighting, largely as a compensatory
device, was common. Difficulty in control at home or school, which workers call un-
governability, unmanageabiliry, or incorrigibility, was twice as common among the
dull boys as in the superior-minded group. A large percentage of the children had
learned at home that to use temper tantrums or impulsive willfulness or contrariness
secured attention from their mothers or 'enabled them to get something that they
wished. 'The most frequent cause of difficulty found in both groups, is the desire
to avoid anything unpleasant." These children simply could not learn "to take it,"
as contemporary slang puts it. While generalization from such a small sample is
open to question, it is interesting to note that on the whole "defensive motives" were
more common than "aggressive" ones. The former, such as "avoidance compensa-